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have also the power of performing a great number of
voluntary movements, by means of which the orifice of.
the mouth can be made to assume almost any shape.
This purpose is answered by a number of muscles,
which are either situated in the lips, or approach them
from different sides; all, however, are so strongly at-
tached to the integument of the lips, that their action
has an immediate effect upon them. The fibres within
each lip are, however, so numerous, that it is scarcely
possible to distinguish the separate fasciculi and to
arrange them as distinct muscles. This has given rise
to much discussion upon the question as to how many
and what muscles are to be considered as typical
muscles of the mouth.

It would occupy too much time if we were here to
enter into a minute discussion upon the best analysis
of the system of the muscles of the lips. We must,
therefore, be satisfied with a rapid glance at the
arrangement which is generally accepted at the present
time.

Following, therefore, this arrangement, we must
distinguish two layers of muscles, an upper and a lower.

The lower layer is not confined to the mouth, but is
merely part of a broad, thin muscular layer, the larger
part of which constitutes the buccinator muscle. The
entire cavity of the mouth, and the adjoining portion of
the pharynx, is surrounded by a broad layer of muscles,
the fibres of which run horizontally (cf. Fig. 38). This
layer attains its greatest width upon the cheeks, and it
is here that it bears the name of buccinator (also called
the trumpeter-muscle, since by its contraction the air
collected in the cheeks is driven out in the act of blowing
a trumpet). It is of an annular form, passing without
interruption from one side of the lips to the other, thus